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Reviews 

tralto voice singing out of the deepest experiences of life. 
The poet does not always get her keen message into 
poetic cadences; sometimes it weakens into prosaic state- 
ment. But again it becomes a clear strong chant welling 
out of hidden reserves of feeling and attaining rhythm 
as naturally as a mountain stream or a child. 

Who is She that Waits?, The Present, The Woman 
of Now, Fulfilment, etc., are phases of the same subject 
which is most rapturously expressed in the ten quatrains 
of Betrothal: 

I have found me a man, I have held and made him, 
What first was good, I shall make complete; 

No other woman like me hath swayed him, 
Nor bowed his shoulders to kiss her feet. 

I have found me a man, from himself I bought him, 
Gold from the dross and better from worse; 

No other woman like me hath taught him 
The great white law of the universe. 

The Star-Treader and Other Poems, by Clark Ashton 
Smith. A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. 

This Californian has extreme youth in his favor, so 
it would be idle to complain that his subjects are chiefly 
astronomic. Life will bring him down to earth, no 
doubt, in her usual brusque manner, and will teach him 
something more intimate to write about than winds and 
stars and forsaken gods. Meantime he shows an unusual 
imaginative power of visualizing these remote splendors 
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until they have the concrete definiteness of a personal 
experience. These lines To the Sun for example: 

Thy light is an eminence unto thee, 

And thou art upheld by the pillars of thy strength. 

Thy power is a foundation for the worlds; 

They are builded thereon as upon a lofty rock 

Whereto no enemy hath access. 

Thou puttest forth thy rays, and they hold the sky 

As in the hollow of an immense hand. 

Thou erectest thy light as four walls 

And a roof with many beams and pillars. 

Thy flame is a stronghold based as a mountain; 

Its bastions are tall, and firm like stone. 

In spite of the sophomoric quality in many of these 
poems we have here a rare spirit and the promise of 
poetic art. 

NOTES 

Of the contributors to the present number, Mr. Yeats 
needs no further introduction, and Mr. Pound and Miss 
Monroe are too closely identified with the magazine to 
introduce themselves. Mr. Yeats' poem is especially 
significant because of its rare autobiographical mood. 
It is seldom that this poet speaks of his attitude toward 
his art, or the world's attitude toward him. 

The May number of Poetry will be devoted to Mr. 
John G. Neihardt's brief three-act tragedy, The Death of 
Agrippina. 
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